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COMMENTS  ON  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


This  issue  of  FAMILY  ECONOMICS  REVIEW  includes  condensed  versions  of 
several  papers  presented  at  the  kkth  Aniiual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference, 
which  vas  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  November  ik  to  17,  19^6.    Single  free 
icopies  of  the  complete  papers  are  available  (as  long  as  the  supply  lasts)  from 
the  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tTore,  Federal  Center  Building,  Hyatt sville,  Maryland  20782.    In  requesting 
copies  please  give  title  of  the  paper  desired,  and  include  your  Zip  Code  with 
your  return  address. 

Among  the  Outlook  Conference  paperi  not  included  in  this  issue,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  of  interest  to  home  economists .    Single  free  copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  address  given  above. 

Housing  and  Related  Community  Seinrices,  by  Frank  Pollard,  USDA 
Community  Services,  by  Henry  A.  t*alm,  USDA 

Family  Planning — ^Policies  and  Programs,  by  Robert  Dorsen,  M.D., 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Agricultiare  and  Food  Aid,  by  Dorothy  Jacobsen,  USDA 
Trends  and  Outlook  for  R\iral  Migration,  by  Gladys  K.  Bowles,  USDA 


FACTORS  IN  THE  I967  ECONOMY 


Lo-uis  J.  Paradiso,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Recent  forecasts  by  economists  about  the  I967  economy  range  from  boom  to 
recession.    This  is  quite  mderstandable.    There  have  been  few  years  when  the 
business  outlook  has  involved  so  many  uncertainties.    The  problm  areas  are 
compounded  by  vincertainties  about  defense  requirements,  price  movements,  credit 
conditions,  wage  demands,  trends  of  profits,  and  other  variables. 

Government  sector. — The  key  to  sizing  up  prospects  for  I967  is  a  knowledge 
of  future  requirements  for  the  Viet  Nam  war.    This  information  we  do  not  have. 
Same  signs  pointing  to  increases  in  defense  spending  are  the  sharply  rising 
backlog  of  orders  for  defense  products  and  the  enlarged  military  contracts 
awaj-ded . 

If  the  course  of  the  war  is  not  materially  different  in  I967  than  in  I966 
— ^that  is,  no  sharp  escalation,  and  this  is  probably  the  best  assumption  at 
present — the  increase  in  defense  purchases  may  be  about  the  same  in  I967  as  In 
1966,    On  the  other  hand,  an  early  truce  cannot  be  ruled  out.    The  third  alter- 
native would  be  to  ansume  we  will  be  engaged  In  a  much  enlarged  war.    In  each 
case.  Federal  fiscal  policy  will  be  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the  growth 
of  the  Gross  National  Product.    If  there  should  be  a  truce,  for  example,  the 
government  will  stim\ilate  demand  by  increasing  nondefense  expenditures,  cutting 
taxes,  or  both. 

Government  nondefense  expenditiires  were  10  percent  higher  in  the  third 
quarter  of  I966  than  of  19^5 •    These  consist  of  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
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— vhlch  have  shovn  little  change  recently — and  such  expenditures  as  grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  gorernments^  social  security  henefits,  aid  to  education, 
and  interest  paid  on  the  Federal  deht — vhlch  have  risen  substantially.  The 
President  is  in  the  process  of  reducing  certain  nondef ense  expenditures  to  help 
moderate  the  current  boom. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  material  departure  in  the  steadily  rising 
trend  of  State  and  local  government  purchases. 

Private  sector. — ^Defense  expenditures  contributed  to  the  I966  boom  in 
business  Investment.    The  I966  high  rate  of  expansion  in  business  investment 
cannot  continue  long  imless  government  and  other  sources  of  demand  accelerate 
further.    Even  then  there  would  be  the  question  as  to  whether  funds,  materials 
and  manpower  would  be  available  to  permit  greatly  enlarged  programs. 

Many  companies  will  continue  in  19^7  to  modernize  their  equipment  and 
expand  their  capacity.    I  do  not  see  a  lack  of  investment  Incentives  in  the 
period  ahead.    However,  there  is  Bome  basis  for  the  view  that  investment 
expansion  may  slow  down  in  19^7  compared  with  I966. 

Consumer  sector. — Fluctxiations  in  demand  for  consumer  goods  are  dominated 
by  purchases  of  autos.    Auto  sales  in  1966  are  expected  to  total  a  little 
luader  the  record  high  of  1965-    Some  industry  analysts  believe  I967  auto  sales 
may  equal  the  total  of  I966.    Several  factors  that  may  prevent  this  are:  The 
likelihood  of  a  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  Increase  of  consumer  incomes; 
higher  prices  for  cars;  high  interest  r6,tes;  draft  calls;  and  the  relatively 
large  proportion  of  yovmg  cars  in  the  car  population. 

Purchases  of  other  consumer  durables,  such  as  furniture  and  equipment,  are 
basically  dependent  on  income.    I  would  not  expect  such  purchases  to  rise  in 
1967  as  much  as  in  I966,  particularly  in  view  of  the  higher  price  tags  for  some 
items  and  the  poor  prospects  for  the  housing  market.    New  housing  starts  have 
been  reduced  by  the  tightness  of  mortgage  money  and  rising  interest  rates. 
Further  declines  are  foreshadowed  for  some  months  to  come.    However,  greater 
availability  of  mortgage  money,  rising  incomes,  and  an  Increase  in  new  house- 
holds should  make  for  an  upturn  in  the  housing  market  late  in  I967. 

I  expect  the  trend  of  consmer  expenditures  for  nondurable  goods — such  as 
food,  clothing,  drugs,  gas,  and  oil — and  for  services  to  be  upward  in  1967* 
The  ratio  of  these  expenditures  to  disposable  personal  income  has  fluctuated 
around  80  percent.    This  may  decline  somewhat,  but  more  of  the  income  dollar 
may  go  for  services. 

Prices. — Several  factors  have  been  responsible  for  the  sharp  departure  ' 
from  relative  price  stability  that  we  enjoyed  in  the  7  years  prior  to  I965: 
Shortages  of  certain  foods  due  to  a  freeze  early  in  I965  and  a  drought  later; 
relative  shortages  of  certain  industrial  prod\icts;  shortages  of  certain  labor 
skills;  and  higher  labor  and  other  costs. 

Higher  prices  for  many  Industrie  products  will  probably  be  felt  in  con- 
sumer markets  in  the  coming  months.    However,  in  the  past  several  weeks  prices 
of  industrial  crude  materials  have  been  softening.    Retail  food  prices  were 
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dovn  in  September,  but  prices  of  other  items,  such  as  apparel.  Increased. 
Processing  and  labor  costs  of  retail  focbd  dealers  are  rising,  and  I  would  not 
be  too  optimistic  about  easing  of  food  prices  for  1967* 

In  sijmmary. — Business  activity  may  be  expected  to  continue  upward  thro\3gh- 
out  1967.    Increases  will  probably  be  at  a  slower  pace  than  in  I966,  assimlng 
the  Viet  Nam  war  goes  on  at  the  present  tempo.    The  momentum  of  the  ciurrent 
boom  will  carry  through  in  the  first  half  of  19^7^  but  a  slower  rate  of 
increase  is  quite  likely  in  the  second  half. 


^  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES:     SUPPLIES,  PRICES,  AND  OUTLOOK 

Virginia  Brltton,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Consumer  prices. — The  price  level  for  apparel  rose  more  during  the  past 
year  than  in  many  years,  according  to  the  Consmer  Price  Index.    During  the 
12-month  period  September  I965  to  September  I966  the  apparel  index  Increased 

3.3  percent --almost  as  much  as  the 
index  for  all  items,  which  rose  3*5 
percent.    The  Increase  in  the  price 
of  footwear  was  particularly  shaJi) 
— 7*0  percent,  in  contrast  with  3*1 
percent  for  men ' s  and  boys '  apparel 
and  2.k  percent  for  women's  and 
girls'  apparel.    In  the  figure,  the 
regularity  of  the  recent  price 
advances  is  emphasized  ,by  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  Indexes. 


Prices  and  supplies  of  fabrics 
and  raw  materials . — Prices  of  silk 
products  were  18  percent  higher  in 
September  I966  than  a  year  earlier, 
leather  was  up  10  percent,  and  broad - 
woven  goods  of  cotton  and  wool  were  up  2  percent  and  1  percent,  respectively. 
Prices  of  fabrics  of  manmade  fibers  were  down — broadwoven  goods  down  11  percent 
and  knit  goods  8  percent. 

Fabric  manufacturers  found  prices  of  cotton  yarns  up  5  percent,  spun  rayon 
up  3  percent,  wool  up  1  percent,  and  filament  yarns  and  fibers  down  fraction- 
ally.   In  September  prices  of  the  Dacron  polyester  staple  fibers  most  commonly 
used  in  blends  with  cotton  were  down  ik  percent,  and  type  420  nylon,  used  in 
cotton  blends,  was  reduced  11  percent.    Current  market  conditions,  expectation 
of  added  manufactxirlng  capacity,  and  the  desire  to  expand  markets  for  these 
fibers  were  given  as  reasons  for  the  decreases.    One  major  producer  announced 
price  boosts  on  textile  rayon -filament  yarns,  effective  October  1. 

Some  noteworthy  changes  occurred  in  prices  ,of  raw  materials  from  September 
1965  to  September  I966:    Eaw  silk  jumped  28  percent,  hides  and  skins  7  percent, 
domestic  apparel  wool  k  percent,  and  foreign  apparel  wool  1  percent.  The 
effective  price  to  mills  of  raw  cotton  was  down  about  8  percent. 


CONSUMER  PRICES  FOR  APPAREL 
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Fiber  supplies  appear  ample  for  19^7*    The  I966  cotton  crop  is  expected  to 
be  a  fourth  less  than  expected  use  in  d6mestic  mills  and  export,  but  the  defi- 
cit can  be  supplied  from  stocks.    Use  bjr  domestic  mills  is  expected  to  be  up 
slightly  because  of  strong  economic  activity,  large  civilian  and  military  pur- 
chases, and  the  improved  price  position  of  cotton  in  relation  to  other  fibers. 

U.S.  mills  are  expected  to  use  about  7  percent  more  apparel  wool  in  I966 
than  in  I965.    This  is  because  of  consumer  prosperity,  military  needs,  and 
wool's  improved  versatility  made  possible  by  innovations  such  as  shrink  resist- 
ance.   World  wool  production  in  I966-67  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1965-66.    Prices  can  be  expected  to  increase. 

Production  of  manmade  fibers  in  the  first  half  of  I966  was  13  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Production  of  noncelliilosic  fibers  was  up  22  per- 
cent, textile  glass  fibers  up  20  percent,  and  rayon  up  1  percent.  Production 
of  acetate  yarn  was  down  3  percent.    Production  of  nylon  is  expected  to  in- 
crease more  in  I967  than  any  year  in  its  28-year  history.    Some  major  mantifac- 
turers  expect  nylon  prices  to  fall  as  much  as  10  percent  by  1970* 

Hide  production  is  up  some  in  I966,  but  will  likely  decline  some  in  I967. 
Use  of  leather  is  high  due  to , consumer  demand  for  shoes  and  other  leather 
goods,  the  upgrading  of  purchases,  and  military  orders.    Pattina  is  a  leader 
among  some  25  leather  substitutes  for  low-priced  shoes.    Shoes  with  Corf am 
uppers  are  offered  in  a  fall  catalog  as  low  as  $8  for  women  and  $15  for  men. 
Production  of  Corf  am  is  expected  to  double  in  a  year.    Several  big  manufac- 
turers are  reported  to  be  well  along  in  developing  other  poromerlcs  for  shoes. 

New  and  Improved  products . — The  trend  continues  toward  easy-care  garments 
and  household  textiles.    The  fabrics  for  durable  press  garments  are  usually 
50  to  65  percent  polyester  blended  with  cotton,  but  dxirable  press  all-cotton 
shirts  for  men  and  boys  are  widely  available.    Men's  suits  of  all -cotton  seer- 
sucker may  be  available  in  1967.    USDA's  Southern  Utilization  Research  and 
Development  Division  (SUKD),  the  National.  Cotton  Council,  and  many  manufac- 
tiarers  continue  work  to  develop  durable  press  all-cotton  fabrics  with  abrasion 
resistance  approaching  that  of  untreated  cotton  fabrics . 

The  Singer  Company  is  working  on  a  way  to  make  the  durable  press  process 
available  to  home  seamstresses.    It  plans  to  place  curing  ovens  in  its  fabric 
centers  and  provide  processing.  .  It  may  use  a  process  developed  by  SUKD  in 
which  finished  garments  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  resins,  pressed  and  creased 
while  damp,  then  cured. 

Lightweight  wool -and -cotton  fabrics  that  resist  shrinkage  and  wrinkles  and 
hold  a  crease  are  being  developed  at  USDA's  Western  Utilization  Research  and 
Development  Division.    The  WURIAN  process  makes  the  wool  shrink -resistant  and 
the  durable  press  process  on  the  cotton  makes  the  garment  wash-and-wear. 
Shirts  laimdered  and  tumble  dried  more  than  a  dozen  times  look  as  smoothly 
pressed  as  new.    Another  shrlnk-reslstant  process  for  wool  fabrics  and  yams 
has  been  developed  by  Australian  scientists. 

A  dvirable  soil -resistant  finish  for  wash-wear  fabrics,  developed  at  SURD, 
makes  both  aqueoiis  and  oily  soils  easier  to  remove.    A  new  treatment  of  a 
cotton-polyester  blend  is  reported  to  facilitate  removal  of  oily  soils. 
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Men's  hats  that  are  permanently  shAped  and  soil  resistant  vere  to  he 
introduced  In  the  fall,  I966.    They  are  iliade  from  a  complex  of  nylon  and  other 
polymers^  molded^  and  shaped  under  heat  arid  pressure. 

Outlook. — Large  supplies  of  apparel  vlll  he  available  In  I967.  Fabrics 
will  probably  Include  more  noncellulofll6  fibers.    More  leather  substitutes  will 
be  used  for  shoes. 

High  consumer  and  military  demand  and  Increasing  production  costs  may 
result  In  Increased  prices  for  apparel  In  I96J ,    Shoe  prices  are  expected  to 
advance  In  the  springy  although  probably  not  as  much  as  In  spring  I966  and  not 
equally  for  all  types.    Prices  of  some  men's  suits  are  expected  to  Increase  by 
as  much  as  $5  In  spring  I967.    By  fall  19^7  price  Increases  may  be  fairly 
widespread  at  an  estimated  maximum  of  5  percent. 

Research  and  development  will  focuj  on  the  Improvement  of  end -use  proper- 
ties of  cotton  and  wool  and  the  manmade  fibers,  and  on  economies  In  production 
and  use  of  leather.    Production  facilities  for  noncelluloslc  fibers  will  expand. 
Production  of  both  high-priced  and  low-priced  leather  substitutes  will  Increase. 


^    OUTLOOK  FOR  FOOD  CONSIMPTION,  PRICES,  AHD  EXPEEDITURES 

Stephen  J.  HlCTistra,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Summary. — Per  capita  food  supplies  are  expected  to  Increase  slightly  In 
1967.    All  of  the  Increase  Is  expected  in  crop  products,  with  little  change  in 
per  capita  consimiptlon  of  livestock  products.    A  generally  strong  economy  and 
strong  demand  for  export  and  military  use  are  expected  to  result  in  higher  food 
prices  again  in  I967.    Food  prices  are  not  expected  to  go  up  as  much  in  I967  as 
in  1966.    Food  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  disposable  personal  income 
likely  will  decline  slightly. 

Production. — Production  of  most  food  grains,  vegetables,  deciduous  fruits, 
and  milk  declined  in  I966.  Rising  Imports  are  helping  offset  the  declines,  but 
stocks  of  food  at  the  end  of  I966  are  expected  to  be  below  those  of  I965. 

The  outlook  points  to  increased  production  of  crop  products  in  I967,  Some 
25  to  30  million  acres  previously  diverted  under  Government  pi"ograms  may  be 
brought  back  into  production.    Increases  in  output  also  appear  likely  for  pork, 
poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables.    Part  of  these  gains  likely  will  be 
offset  by  declines  in  beef  slaughter. 

Donation  programs. — Commodity  donation  of  food  to  schools,  institutions, 
and  needy  persons  during  January  to  June  I966  were  one -fourth  less  (in  pounds) 
than  a  year  earlier,  due  mostly  to  the  shift  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Dona- 
tions of  meat,  lard,  and  dairy  products  decreased  substantially,  but  donations 
of  flour  and  other  cereal  products  were  maintained. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  reached  twice  as  many  people  in  mld-1966  as  a  year 
earlier — 1.2  million.    Participation  in  this  program  is  expected  to  increase 
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about  50  percent  in  1967.    The  nev  Chilfl  Nutrition  Act  of  I966  authorized  a 
2-year  pilot  hreakfast  program,  and  extfende  school  food  service  to  preschool 
programs  in  the  school  system. 

Per  capita  food  consumption. — Per  tapita  civilian  food  consumption  in  196^ 
is  averaging  about  1  percent  ahove  19^5      Consumption  of  both  animal  and  crop 
products  increased,  but  the  larger  increase  is  for  crops.    Consumers  are  eat- 
ing more  poultry  meat,  vegetable  oils,  find  potatoes,  but  less  pork,  milk,  non- 
citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  melons,  and  Animal  fats. 

A  small  increase  in  per  capita  civilian  food  consumption  is  likely  in 
1967,  due  mostly  to  an  increase  for  crop  products.    Increases  for  pork  and 
poultry  may  largely  offset  a  decline  in  beef  consumption.    Citiois  fr\iits  account 
for  much  of  the  increase  expected  for  crop  products,  but  gains  are  also  likely 
for  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  vegetable  oils. 

Retail  food  prices. — Retail  food  prices  in  the  third  quarter  of  I966  aver- 
aged 4-1/2  percent  above  a  year  earlier*    This  was  not  as  much  above  I965  as 
prices  had  been  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  I966. 

Wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  axid  processed  foods  have  declined 
steadily  since  about  mid -September  I966.    As  a  result,  retail  prices  likely  are 
working  lower  for  several  Items,  including  pork,  chicken,  eggs,  citrus  fruit, 
and  fresh  vegetables .    Prices  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  I966  probably  are  not 
as  much  above  those  of  a  year  earlier  as  were  third -quarter  prices. 

Retail  food  prices  are  expected  to  average  higher  in  19^7  than  in  I966. 
However,  they  are  not  expected  to  increase  as  much  as  they  did  in  I966. 
Reduced  beef  supplies  likely  will  mean  higher  beef  prices,  particularly  after 
midyear.    Prices  of  dairy  products  are  expected  to  average  above  I966.  Cereal 
and  bakery  product  prices  probably  will  move  gradually  upward,  but  not  as 
sharply  as  during  the  past  year.    Prices  also  may  creep  upward  for  fats  and 
oils  and  many  processed  fruits  and  vegetables.    Sweetpotato  prices  this  winter 
and  next  spring  probably  will  be  much  above  a  year  earlier,  but  potato  prices 
will  average  only  slightly  higher. 

Increased  supplies  of  pork,  poultry,  and  eggs  in  I967  are  expected  to 
mean  lower  prices  for  these.    The  large  Increase  in  citrus  fruit  expected  this 
winter  is  expected  to  bring  lower  prices  thro\jgh  much  of  196'J , 


OUTLOOK  FOR  HOMEFURNISHINGS  AKD  EQUIPMENT 

Katherlne  Smythe,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiire 

The  demand  and  supply  sltviatlon  in  I966. — Consumers  in  I966  have  generally 
maintained  a  high  level  of  demand  for  homefurnlshlngs  and  appliances.  Retail 
sales  in  furniture  and  appliance  stores  were  11  percent  higher  during  the  first 
7  months  of  I966  than  during  the  same  period  of  1965'    Sales  in  appliance  and 
TV  stores  were  I8  percent  higher  and  those  in  furniture  and  homefurnlshlngs 
stores  8  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Personal  consmptlon  expenditures  jl'or  fiirniture  axid  equipment  during  the 
.first  6  months  of  I966  were  I3  percent  idigher  thaxi  during  the  same  months  of 
1965.    However,  second  quarter  expend itiiires  fell  somewhat  in  I966  instead  of 
rising  as  they  did  in  1965'    This  was  dAe  in  part  at  least  to  the  lag  in 
homebuilding . 

Higher  incomes  as  well  as  increased  population  are  reflected  in  the  higher 
expenditures  for  furniture  and  equipment  in  I966.    Even  tho\:igh  incomes  were 
high  consumers  continued  to  make  literal  use  of  installment  credit.    The  amount 
of  credit  extended  for  consumer  goods  other  than  caj-s  from  January  thro\:igh  July 
was  about  ik  percent  higher  in  I966  than  in  1965*    Credit  extended  each  month 
was  higher  in  I966,  but  not  as  much  higher  in  May  through  JiiLy  as  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year. 

Supplies  of  most  household  durables  were  ample  to  meet  demand.  Produc- 
tion of  these  goods  was  higher  the  first  7  months  of  I966  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1965.    Production  of  TV  sets  and  home  radios,  as  measured  by  season- 
ally adjusted  monthly  indexes,  was  I9  to  28  percent  higher  during  the  first 
6  months,  but  dropped  off  in  July  to  6  percent  above  the  year-earlier  level. 
The  index  of  production  of  appliances  was  8  to  ik-  percent  higher  in  I966  than 
1965,  except  in  March  when  it  was  a  little  lower.    Production  indexes  for 
furniture  and  rugs  maintained  a  fairly  steady  7  "to  11  percent  lead  over  the 
corresponding  months  of  196^. 

Shortages  of  some  materials  used  in  manufacturing  household  durables  were 
reported.    These  were  caused  mainly  by  military  set-asides.    The  most  serious 
were  in  wood,  copper,  aluminum,  and  steel.    Shortages  of  skilled  labor  also 
had  some  effect  on  production  of  consumer  goods.    The  moving  of  materials  and 
finished  consumer  goods  was  slowed  as  transportation  facilities  were  used  for 
the  military. 

The  outlook  for  demand  and  supply  In  I967. — Some  indicators  point  to  a 
continued  high  level  of  demand  for  household  durables  in  I967:    Incomes  are 
expected  to  rise;  unemployment  will  probably  be  kept  lowj  and  new  family 
formations  will  be  at  a  high  level. 

Rising  prices  may  dampen  somewhat  the  enthusiasm  for  buying  furnitiire  and 
appliances.    Possible  developments  that  might  have  the  same  effect  are  an 
increase  in  personal  income  taxes  and  restrictions  on  credit .    Both  of  these 
measures  have  been  discussed  as  possibilities,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
they  will  actually  be  put  into  effect. 

The  level  of  military  requirements  in  I967  will  be  the  detemiining  factor 
in  production  of  constuaer  durables.    Set-asides  of  materials  already  in  short 
supply  are  likely  to  increase,  as  are  shortages  of  skilled  labor.    So  far, 
however,  these  are  not  expected  to  seriously  affect  the  supply  of  housefamish- 
ings  and  appliances. 

Prices  in  I966. — The  index  of  prices  of  housefurnishings  has  continued  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  steady  upward  movement  of  the  general  price  level  in 
recent  years.    ("Housefurnishings"  as  used  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  includes 
furniture  and  bedding,  appliances,  household  textiles,  floor  coverings,  and 
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fliisceULaxieous. )  The  housefurnlshings  IMex  rose  only  0.4  percent  between  June 
1965  and  Jime  while  the  all -items  index  rose  2.5  percent. 


The  index  of  prices  for  appliances  has  heen  largely  responsible  for  keep 
ing  the  housefurnishings  index  relatively  low  (fig.  1).    In  June  I966  the 
appliance  index  was  84. 3^  about  k  percent  under  its  Jvme  I965  level.  This 
decline  reflects  price  decreases  of  about  8  percent  for  radios,  7  percent  for 
TV  sets,  5  percent  for  refrigerators,  3  percent  for  ranges,  and  smaller 
decreases  for  other  appliances  (fig.  2). 


Fig.  1  Fig.  2 

The  index  of  prices  for  furniture  and  bedding  was  about  2  percent  higher 
for  June  I966  than  June  1965.    Household  textile  prices  were  up  1  percent, 
prices  of  floor  coverings  changed  little  during  the  year. 


Outlook  for  prices  in  1967.--The  consumer  can  expect  prices  of  housefur- 
nishings to  be  somewhat  higher  in  1967.    Increases  of  from  1  to  5  percent  with 
an  average  of  about  k  percent  have  been  predicted  for  furniture.    Higher  pro- 
duction and  material  costs  are  cited  as  reasons  for  the  increase.    Labor  costs 
will  rise.    Higher  prices  of  fujnaiture  and  cabinet  woods,  which  increased  this 
past  year  by  about  20  percent,  will  be  reflected  in  the  I967  price  tags. 

The  trade  has  predicted  that  prices  of  major  appliances  will  be  up  about 
3  percent.    Soft  goods  homefurnishings  so  far  show  no  indication  of  price 
rises,  but  may  be  affected  by  rising  labor  costs  in  I967. 

New  products. — Furnishings  and  appliances  offered  in  I967  will  not  be 
drastically  different  from  the  I966  models .    Laundry  equipment  will  come  with 
several  water  temperatures,  spin  speeds,  and  agitator  speeds  to  choose  from, 
and  a  special  cycle  for  durable  press  garments.    The  frost-free  refrigerator, 
which  accounts  for  about  50  percent  of  refrigerator  sales  now,  is  expected  to 
be  the  standard  refrigerator  of  tomorrow.    Meal  preparation  will  be  simplified 
for  the  woman  who  chooses  a  range  with  timed  surface  imits  and  programmed 
cooking . 
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The  outlook  for  homeftimlshlngs  In  the  1970 'fi  1b  exciting.  Electronic 
sensing  devices  and  home  computers  may  Relieve  us  of  such  decisions  as  how  to 
store  food^  and  when  to  take  the  meat  out  of  the  oven,  and  such  tasks  as 
stirring  food  on  the  range  top  and  shifting  clothes  from  washer  to  dryer.  Two 
developuents  that  will  have  much  Influence  on  the  home  furnishings  of  the 
future  are  the  use  of  solid  state  systems  In  appliances  and  home  electronic 
equipment,  and  of  plastics  In  furniture  and  appliances. 


HOUSING;    OUTLOOK  FOR  SUPPLIES  AKD  PRICES 

Ramsay  Wood,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urhan  Development 

m  lyo^,  1,543,000  new  housing  units  were  started  In  the  United  States. 
'Private  nonfarm  units  accounted  for  1,483,000,  and  of  these,  63  percent  were 
one -family  houses,  and  37  percent  were  in  structures  containing  two  or  more 
units.    About  63  percent  of  the  new  one ^family  houses  were  Intended  for  sale, 
and  34  percent  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  owner. 

According  to  a  Census  Bureau  survey,  three-fourths  of  the  new  housing 
\inlts  sold  In  1965  and  one-half  of  those  contractor-hullt  for  owner-occupancy 
were  In  metropolitan  areas.    The  median  sale  price  was  $21,300  for  units  sold 
Inside  metropolitan  areas  and  $l6,900  for  those  outside  metropolitan  areas. 
The  median  contract  price  (excluding  cost  of  the  land)  of  the  contractor-hullt 
houses  was  $20,000  Inside  and  $l4,600  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

Of  the  new  houses  sold  In  19^5,  ^3  percent  were  financed  conventionally, 
32  percent  with  FHA-lnsured  or  VA-guaranteed  loans,  and  5  percent  did  not 
require  a  mortgage.    Houses  sold  with  conventional  mortgages  had  a  median  price 
|of  $22,700,  with  FHA-lnsured  mortgages  $l6,500,  and  with  VA-guaranteed  mort- 
jgages  $17,900.    The  contractor -hullt  houses  had  a  median  contract  price  of 
i$17,400  when  financed  with  conventional  loans,  and  $l4,300  when  financed  under 
'the  Federal  programs.  ' 
i  ^ 

The  contractor -hullt  houses  were  somewhat  lai^er  In  area  than  those  sold, 
with  medians  of  1,5^5  and  1,495  square  feet,  respectively.    About  65  percent  of 
the  contractor-built  and  67  percent  of  the  sold  houses  had  three  bedrooms.  In 
both  cases  about  one-half  had  two  or  more  bathrooms. 

The  National  housing  policy  has  long  been  to  achieve  a  decent  home  In  a 
decent  neighborhood  for  every  American  family.    To  make  appreciable  progress 
toward  this  goal  In  the  next  decade  we  must  provide  housing  for  an  Increased 
population,  replace  casualty  and  norma],  economic  losses,  and  eliminate  over 
3  million  dilapidated  units.    This  will  require  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  about  21  million  units,  and  repair  of  another  3  to  4  million. 

Private  market  forces  can  provide  for  the  major  part  of  this  activity — 
especially  that  associated  with  housing  required  for  growth  In  the  number  of 
households.    However,  much  of  the  upgrading  needed  to  eliminate  substandard 
housing  will  require  public  assistance.    Programs  now  available  can  probably 
meet  about  one-half  of  this  need. 
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Even  thovigh  "building  and  operation  of  a  substantial  number  of  units  may  be 
subsidized  through  housing  programs,  some  families  vill  need  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  to  enable  them  to  afford  standard  housing.    Proper  balance 
between  housing  and  Income -supplementing  programs  will  be  important  in  achiev- 
ing the  goaJ-  of  decent  housing  for  every  family.    If  the  housing  supply  is 
Inadequate,  giving  families  financial  assistance  to  obtain  housing  is  likely  to 
result  in  higher  housing  costs.    And  if  low-Income  families  cannot  cover  hous- 
ing costs  of  standard  housing,  such  standard  housing  as  Is  available  to  them 
•will  be  exposed  to  rapid  deterioration  through  crowding  and  lack  of  maintenance . 

A  program  of  code  enforcement  and  neighborhood  improvement  is  Important  to 
make  the  housing  and  Income -supplementing  programs  work  together  effectively. 
This  will  cost  something,  but  it  will  Improve  the  housing  supply.    The  Depart - 
toent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  la  intensifying  its-  efforts  to  formulate 
and  develop  a  balanced  relationship  between  housing  and  Income -supplementing 
programs.    As  It  succeeds  In  these  efforts  the  outlook  for  supply  and  prices  of 
housing  for  families  at  all  economic  levels  will  be  brighter. 

CHAIJGING  PAmiRNS  OF  FAMILY  FOOD  SPEMDING 

Faith  Clark,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Food  in  the  family  budget. — Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  two  Important 
changes  In  U.S.  family  food  spending  have  been  occiu'rlng.    These  affe  the 
decreasing  proportion  of  total  family  expenditures  going  for  food  and  the 
declining  proportion  of  the  rural  family's  food  that  is  home  produced. 

The  Commerce  Department's  national  accoimts  series  shows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  disposable  personal  Income  spent  for  food  decreased  from  almost  26  per- 
cent in  19^7  to  l8.2  percent  in  I965  (food  excluding  alcoholic  beverages). 
Consumer  expenditure  s\irveys  substantiate  the  decline,  althoi:igh  the  percentages 
run  2  to  3  points  higher  than  those  above  because  of  the  different  nature  of 
the  two  sets  of  data. 

Food  spending,  1935  and  196^. — Food  consumption  surveys  were  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1955  sixd  1965.    These  InclMed  nationwide 
samples  of  housekeeping  households  in  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska  and 
Hawaii).    Households  were  Interviewed  in  the  spring  about  the  kinds,  amounts, 
and  expenditures  for  food  used  the  week  preceding  the  interview.     ("Food"  as 
used  in  the  rest  of  this  paper  refers  to  food  and  alcoholic  beverages.) 

According  to  preliminary  data  from  the  I965  survey  and  published  reports 
of  the  1955  survey,  the  average  value  of  all  food  used  by  U.S.  households 
(urban  and  rural)  Increased  from  $30  a  week  in  1955  to  $35  a  week  in  1965--or 
17  percent  (fig.  l).    The  value  of  food  used  at  home — Including  purchased  food 
and  food  received  without  direct  expense — Increased  from  $25  to  $29,  or  15  per- 
cent.   The  amount  spent  for  meals  and  snacks  away  from  home  Increased  from  $5 
to  $6,  or  28  percent  (calculations  are  made  from  unrounded  figures).  The 
Bioreau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  prices  rose  13  percent  for  food  at  home  and 
28  percent  for  food  away  from  home  during  the  period. 
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The  changes  In  spending  on  food  at  home  and  avay  from  home  meant  families 
•were  spending  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  their  food  money  for  food  away 
from  home  In  I965  than  In  1955.    The  U.S.  average  was  17.5  percent  In  I965  and 
16  percent  In  1955.    The  proportion  of  the  total  food  dollar  spent  on  food  avay 
from  home  Increases  sharply  with  Income.    In  I965  about  12  percent  was  spent  on 
food  away  from  home  at  the  lowest  Income  level,  I7  percent  at  the  middle  level, 
and  27  percent  at  the  $10, 000 -and -over  level. 

Food  of  farm  families. — The  I965  survey  data  show  a  shift  in  the  spending 
patterns  of  faim  families  toward  more  purchased  and  less  home -produced  food. 
Spending  patterns  of  farm  families  changed  much  more  between  1955  and  I965  than 
those  of  urban  families.    Expenditures  by  farm  families  for  food  away  from  home 
nearly  doubled,  rising  from  about  $2  to  $4  a  week.    Food  away  from  home  was 
11  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  family's  food  in  I965  compared  with  7  per- 
cent in  1955.    Expenditures  for  food  at  home  rose  from  $15  to  $21 — IfO  percent. 
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Some  of  this  increase  vas  due  to  higher  food  prices,  and  some  to  a  shift  to 
purchased  food  from  home -produced  food. 


The  total  value  of  home -produced  food  used  by  farm  families  declined 
"betveen  1955  and  1965*    The  proportion  of  the  food  used  in  farm  homes  that  was 
home  produced  declined  from  kl  to  31  percent  (fig.  2).    The  proportion  that  was 
purchased  increased  from  5^  to  5T  percent,  and  food  received  as  gift  or  pay 
declined  from  3  to  2  percent. 

Urbanization  differences . — The  total  value  of  the  food  of  urban  and  farm 
families  in  I965  vas  about  the  same — $36  a  week — and  that  of  rural  nonfam  fami- 
lies was  $33  (fig*  3)'    Value  per  person  averaged  about  $11  for  urban,  $9  for 
farm,  and  $9 '50  ^ov  rural  nonfarm  families. 

Althoxagh  farm  families  now  spend  more  like  urban  families,  they  still 
differ  considerably  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  spent  on  food  away  from  home 
and  the  proportion  home  produced.    In  19^5^  food  away  from  home  accounted  for 
11  percent  of  the  total  value  of  food  used  by  farm  families,  compared  with 
19  percent  for  urban  families.    In  1955^  the  percentage  for  fam  families  was 
considerably  lower — 7  percent — ^while  that  for  urban  families  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1965*    Total  value  per  capita  of  the  farm  family's  food  was  80  percent  of 
the  urban  family's  in  19^5?  up  from  J2  percent  in  1955* 

Regional  differences. — The  value  per  family  of  food  at  home  ranged  from 
$32  per  week  in  the  Northeast  to  $26  in  the  South,  and  value  per  person  from 
$10  in  the  Northeast  to  $8  in  the  South.  Expenditures  for  food  away  from  home 
ranged  from  $7  to  $5  per  family  per  week  in  the  respective  regions. 

Regional  differences  were  wider  in  1955*    Southern  families  especially 
were  spending  amounts  for  food  that  were  farther  below  the  U.S.  average  than 
in  1965  (fig.  4).    The  lessening  of  regional  differences  in  food  spending  is 
part  of  a  general  lessening  of  differences  in  U.S.  standards  of  living. 

S\miniary. — Noteworthy  changes  in  food  spending  between  1955  soad  19^5  are: 
(1)    An  increase  in  expenditures  by  fam  families  for  food  away  from  home;  (2) 
a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  farm  family's  food  that  is  home  produced; 
(3)  greater  similarity  between  farm  and  urban  food  spending;  and  (4)  smaller 
regional  differences  in  food  spending,  with  Southern  families  especially  spend- 
ing more  like  the  U.S.  average. 


To  provide  adequately  for  a  child  from  birth  to  age  I8,  a  farm  family  in 
the  North  Central  Region  might  spend  between  $15,000  and  $27,000,  at  I96I 
prices,  and  a  Southern  farm  family  between  $13,000  and  $27,000.    These  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  cost  of  raising  a  child  are  based  on  data  collected 
in  the  I96O-6I  Survey  of  Consumer  Expenditures,  a  cooperative  project  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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COST  OF  RAISING  A  CHILD 


Luclle  F.  Mork,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricult\ire 


Costs  are  given  in  this  report  for  three  levels  of  adequacy.    These  are 
the  spending  patterns  associated  with  food  consumption  at  the  levels  of  the 
USM's  three  food  plans — low-cost,  moderate -cost,  and  literal.    The  families 
whose  spending  forms  the  basis  for  the  Estimates  had,  on  the  average,  food 
equal  in  value  to  the  costs  of  the  food  plans. 


Moderate -cost  level.  North  Central  Regl<])n 

For  raising  a  farm  child  in  the  North  Central  Region  at  the  moderate-cost 
level  and  I96I  prices,  the  estimated  total  cost  is  $21,760  to  age  I8.    The  cost 
Increases  from  $86o  in  the  first  year  to  $1,470  for  a  IT -year-old  (fig.  l). 


Annual  Cost  of  Kaiiing  a  Child 
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Food  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  year-to-year  variation.    Food  cost 
is  not  large  for  the  first  few  months  or  year.    However,  it  soon  begins  to 
climb  and  continues  until  the  child  is  grown.    The  cost  per  year  of  food  at 
home  for  the  average  child  is  estimated  at  $l6o  under  1  year  of  age;  $190  from 
1  through  3  years  of  age;  $26o  from  7  through  9;  $310  from  10  through  12;  $350 
from  13  through  15j  and  $380  from  I6  through  I7.    Food  bo\aght  and  eaten  away 
from  home  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $4o  per  year  from  the  age  of  6  through  17  • 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  food  from  birth  through  age  I7  if  prices  stayed  at 
the  1961  level  is  about  $5,440. 


Clothing  costs  account  for  much  of  the  remaining  year-to-year  variation, 
since — like  food  costs — they  tend  to  go  up  as  the  child  gets  older.    The  esti- 
mated cost  of  clothing  for  the  average  child  mider  age  2  at  the  moderate -cost 
level  is  $40  per  year.    Between  2  and  6  years  of  age  It  is  about  $50  higher,  or 
about  $90.    Another  jump  in  the  cost  of  clothing  comes  when  the  child  starts  to 
school.    The  period  of  highest  costs — $2^0  per  year — is  at  ages  I6  and  17 .  The 
total  cost  of  clothing  through  age  I7  is  estimated  at  about  $2,640. 


The  cost  for  housing  a  child  goes  down  slightly  as  the  child  ages.  The 
estimated  cost  per  year  of  the  child's  share  of  housing  is  about  $320  under 
age  6  and  $310  from  6  through  I7.    The  total  cost  of  housing  for  the  I8  years 
at  1961  prices  is  estimated  at  about  $5,640. 
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The  cost  of  medical  care  at  the  moflerate-cost  level  In  the  North  Central 
Eegion  Is  estimated  at  a  constant  level  throughout  the  l8-year  period — $50  a 
year.    Total  cost  Is  estimated  at  $900  to  age  l8.    Expenditures  for  medical 
care  prohahly  vlll  vary  more  among  families  than  those  for  most  other  cate- 
gories of  consumption,  since  they  depend  so  much  on  the  standards  of  the  family 
and  the  health  of  the  child. 

The  direct  cost  to  the  family  for  the  education  of  the  average  child  from 
elementary  through  high  school  Is  relatively  small.    The  expenses  are  mainly 
for  school  supplies  and  special  lessons.    The  costs  for  education  are  estimated 
at  ahout  $^0  for  each  year  the  child  Is  In  school,  or  $480  to  age  18. 

The  estimated  cost  per  year  of  transportation  Is  $l60  for  the  years  under 
6  and  $240  for  the  years  from  6  through  17 .  Por  the  l8-year  period,  the  total 
cost  Is  estimated  at  ahout  $3/8^0.  The  family  car  (or  cars)  accounts  for  most 
of  the  expense  for  transportation. 

The  cost  per  year  of  personal  care,  recreation,  reading,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  Is  estimated  at  ahout  $130  for  children  under  6  and  $170  from  the  a^e 
of  6  through  17.    The  total  cost  for  the  l8-year  period  at  I96I  prices  is 
ahout  $2,820. 

Differences  "betveen  regions  and  cost  levels 

The  estimated  cost  of  raising  a  child  at  the  moderate-cost  level  in  the 
South  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the  North  Central  Region — $21,8^0  as  compared 
vlth  $21,760.    In  most  categories  of  consumption  costs  in  the  South  are  lower, 
hut  much  higher  costs  for  medical  care  and  transportation  outweigh  these. 

In  the  North  Central  Region  the  estimated  cost  for  the  l8-year  span  is 
ahout  45  percent  higher  at  the  moderate-  than  the  low -cost  level,  and  24  per- 
cent higher  at  the  liberal  than  the  moderate  level  (fig.  2).    In  the  South  the 
Increase  from  low-  to  moderate -cost  level  is  greater  (65  percent  compared  with 
the  North  Central's  45  percent)  hut  the  Increase  from  moderate  to  liberal  level 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  North  Central  Region  (23  percent). 

Clothing  costs  are  the  same  proportion  of  the  total — 12  percent — at  each 
of  the  three  levels  and  in  both  regions.    Education  costs  are  constant  at 
2  percent.    Housing  and  medical  care  vary  oruLy  1  percent.    Food  accovints  for 
about  5  percent  more  of  the  total  cost  at  the  low-cost  than  at  the  liberal 
level.    Transportation  and  the  "all  other"  category  take  smaller  percentages  of 
the  total  at  the  low-cost  than  at  the  liberal  level. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CONSUMERS  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 

ON  FOOD  MARKETING 

George  E.  Brandow,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

The  Pood  Commission  speht  I-I/2  years  making  an  economic  study  of  the  food 
industry.    On  instructions  from  Congress,  it  soiaght  to  appraise  the  Industry's 
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effectiveness  of  competition,  efficiency,  services  to  consimers,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  economic  power.    This  paper  presents  the  study's  principal  impli- 
cations for  consmers. 

The  consumer's  stake  in  effective  competition. — Wo  one  has  a  greater 
stake  in  the  effectiveness  of  competitibn  than  the  consmer,  for  the  nature  of 
competition  has  much  to  do  with  the  products  offered  at  retail,  how  they  are 
packaged  and  distributed,  and  their  prices. 

The  Food  Commission  studied  the  competitive  environment  in  which  the  food 
industry  operates,  and  its  performance,  in  an  effort  to  appraise  whether  com- 
petition is  effective.    On  the  whole  the  indtistry  scored  well.    The  principal 
concern  was  that  business  might  become  so  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
firms  that  the  discipline  of  competition  would  be  lost.    The  Commission  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  largest  fims  should  not  be  permitted  to  acquire 
larger  shares  of  markets  by  merging  with  other  fims  in  the  same  field. 

The  spread  between  farm  and  retail  prices  .--T?he  Commission  developed  data 
about  price  spreads  between  farm  and  retail  prices  and  made  extensive  studies 
of  the  costs  and  profits  behind  them.    The  industry  was  considered  to  be  gen- 
erally efficient,  except  for  a  few  selling  and  distribution  practices ,    On  the 
whole,  profits  were  about  in  line  with  those  in  the  American  economy  at  large. 
Only  in  a  few  fields  were  profits  high  enough  to  indicate  substantial  ability 
to  insulate  prices  from  the  leveling  effects  of  competition. 

Price  spreads  are  high  mainly  because  processing  and  distributing  foods 
are  costly  even  when  efficiently  performed .    But  they  are  high  in  part  because 
consumers  want  variety,  built-in  maid  service,  and  pleasant  shopping  environ- 
ments.   A  wide  price  spread  is  not  objectionable  if  it  creates^ corresponding 
value  for  consumers.    I  want  to  warn  against  the  notion  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ole  to  reduce  consumer  prices  and  raise  farm  prices  substantially  by  reducing 
excessive  profits  and  inefficiency  in  processing  and  distribution.    The  gains 
that  seem  attainable  usually  are  modest  and  difficult  to  achieve. 

Consmer  sovereignty  and  its  problems . — The  basic  reason  for  the  enormous 
resources  devoted  to  food  production  and  marketing  is  to  satisfy  consmers* 
wants.    The  expression  of  consumer  wants  in  the  marketplace  is  supposed  to 
guide  the  food  industry's  activities.    This  is  the  idea  of  consmer  sovereignty. 
An  important  implication  of  the  Commission's  study  is  that  consumers  have  dif- 
ficulty playing  the  role  of  sovereign  well,  and  the  difficulty  is  likely  to 
increase.    Problems  arise  from  the  infliience  of  promotion  and  its  cost,  and 
from  lack  of  information  for  making  price  and  quality  comparisons  readily. 

The  food  industry  is  made  up  of  enterprising  people,  and  they  do  not  sit 
back  waiting  for  the  consumer  to  makie  her  desires  known.    They  engage  in  all 
sorts  of  advertising  and  other  devices  to  get  her  to  buy  what  they  have  to  sell. 
New  products  are  launched  with  almost  as  much  planning  and  effort  as  go  into  a 
rocket  launching  at  Cape  Kennedy.    Retailers  improve  their  stores,  provide 
parking  lots,  offer  trading  stamps,  run  games,  and  jiggle  prices  up  and  down  to 
attract. her  into  their  emporia. 

Such  behavior  has  both  desirable  and  undesirable  aspects .    The  consumer 
gains  from  information  about  foods  available  and  their  prices.    She  quite 
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likely  approves  of  better  stores  and  packing  lots  and  is  -willing  to  pay  for 
them.    Many  new  products  undoubtedly  are  worth  their  cost.    But  much  advertis- 
ing is  merely  expensive  and  attention-getting,  and  may  give  false  impressions 
of  value.    For  every  genuinely  useful  new  product,  there  may  "be  a  dozen  trivial 
variations  of  shapes,  colors,  and  sizes.    Between  1955  and  19^4,  large  retailei^s 
added  about  k-  percent  to  food  prices  to  cover  higher  costs  of  doing  business. 
About  hi  percent  of  the  wider  margin  was  for  increased  promotion  costs.  A 
declining  rate  of  inventory  tiimover^  due  in  part  to  the  proliferation  of 
products  carried,  contributed  to  higher  retail  costs. 

More  than  $2  billion  is  spent  annually  in  advertising  food.    Promotion — 
advertising,  trading  stamps,  games — is  undertaken  to  increase  volume  of  busi- 
ness, but  any  successftil  promotion  by  one  firm  tends  to  be  countered  by  com- 
petitors.   Thus  firms  often  end  up  mere^.y  maintaining  volume  rather  than 
increasing  it,  and  must  cover  promotion  costs  by  higher  sales  prices. 

A  study  of  such  products  as  canned  peaches  and  frozen  orange  juice  concen- 
trate showed  that  prices  of  manufacturers'  advertised  brands  averaged  about 
20  percent  higher  than  prices  of  retailers'  brands  of  comparable  qtiality.  This 
situation  could  scarcely  exist  if  many  considers  were  good  Judges  of  Intrinsic 
value  and  bought  accordingly. 

Some  inefficient  distribution  methods  persist,  partly  because  they  fit 
into  processors'  selling  efforts.    For  example,  much  bread,  considerable  milk, 
and  some  grocery  items  are  delivered  to  stores  and  displayed  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  processor.    This  often  makes  distribution  costs  unnecessarily  high. 
Consumers '  tendency  to  buy  on  impulse  or  Judge  quality  by  the  amount  of  product 
on  display  is  one  reason  the  processor  wants  to  sell  this  way. 

High  costs  in  some  parts  of  the  food  industry  from  intensive  promotion, 
superficial  product  proliferation,  and  expensive  distribution  methods  were  the 
principal  shortcoming  the  Commission  foxmd  in  the  industry's  efficiency. 

The  consmer  needs  accurate  information  and  the  ability  to  compare 
products  if  she  is  to  shop  in  her  own  best  interests  and  play  the  role  of 
sovereign  effectively.    However,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  exactly  what 
the  sitiiation  sho\ild  be.    For  example,  there  are  problems  in  knowing  what 
information  in  labels  would  be  most  useful,  what  package  sizes  would  be  best, 
and  how  far  grading  can  feasibly  be  carried.    In  the  Food  Commission's  view, 
the  marketplace  could  and  should  provide  the  consimer  with  more  information, 
contain  fewer  distractions  and  so\irces  of  confusion,  and  otherwise  enable  con- 
svmiers  to  shop  so  as  to  get  the  most  for  their  money. 

Problems  of  low -income  families. — The  Commission  gave  some  attention  to 
the  special  problems  of  families  in  low-income  areas.    These  families  appear  to 
pay  more  than  others  for  food  becaiise  they  usually  are  served  by  small  stores 
charging  above-average  prices,  often  need  credit,  and  frequently  buy  in  small 
amoimts  at  high  unit  prices.    The  poor  also  seem  to  be  the  least-skilled  buyers 
and  among  the  most  readily  influenced  by  promotion. 

Conclusions  relating  to  consumers. — The  Commission's  report  emphasized 
the  importance  of  giving  consmers  as  much  objective  information  as  practicable 
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and  letting  their  free  choices  guide  the  Indxistry.    It  proposed  that  consumer 
grades  "be  required  on  foods  to  the  extent  feaslhle^  and  that  standards  of  Iden* 
tlty  he  established  for  more  foods.    Since  grading  and  standards  may  come 
slovly,  the  Commission  urged  that  added  Information  be  contained  In  labels 
■where  this  would  be  especially  helpful — for  example,  the  butterfat  content  and 
overrun  of  packaged  Ice  cream.    It  \irged  that  "Packages  and  their  labels  shoiLLd 
assist  consumers  In  gaining  an  accurate  Impression  of  the  contents  and  In  mak- 
ing price  comparisons . "    Finally,  the  Ctommlsslon  proposed  making  consumer 
Information,  education,  and  protection  ^  more  positive  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government.    It  proposed  a  centralized  consumer  agency  in  the 
executive  branch.    The  Commission's  work  led  to  these  conclusions: 

•  Significant  gains  may  be  made  by  enabling  consumers  to  be  better-informed 
buyers.    Potential  gains  appear  to  be  greatest  for  poor  families. 

•  Government  has  a  role  to  play  in  providing  "rules  of  the  game"  that  assure 
consumers  of  more  adequate  information,  inclvidlng  consumer  grades,  stand- 
ards of  identity,  and  reasonable  standards  for  labels  and  packages. 

•  Final  responsibility  rests  with  the  consumer.    Education  can  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  in  enabling  people  to  be  more  effective  consumers. 

»     The  gains  to  be  realized,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  dramatic, 
not  readily  achieved.    The  spread  between  farm  and  retail  prices  is  not 
going  to  be  drastically  reduced.    The  task  is  long-term  and  unspectacular. 

•  Lasting  gains  are  likely  to  come  from  solid  analysis  and  education  based 
on  sympathy  for  consumers '  interests  ajad  knowledge  of  the  economic  and 
technical  facts  of  life  about  the  food  industry. 

I 

V  1 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LEATHER  PRODUCTS  AND  FOOTWEAR 

John  "W.  Thompson.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Important  new  developments  in  the  hide,  leather,  and  footwear  industries 
Btem  from  technological  and  economic  changes  of  recent  years.    Changes  have 
been  made  in  the  way  livestock  is  raised,  and  in  methods  of  removing  and  curing 
hides,  and  tanning  and  finishing  leather.    New  and  Improved  leather  products 
have  been  developed.    Competition  from  synthetics  has  increased. 

Over  the  last  5  years  the  USDA  has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  effort 
on  finding  new  uses  for  leather,  improving  leather  products,  and  finding  more 
efficient  methods  for  marketing  hides,  leather,  and  leather  products. 

At  the  farm  and  packinghouse  many  changes  are  occiirring  that  will  help 
bring  about  better  quality  leather.    Grub  eradication  programs  have  helped 
eliminate  holes  in  leather  and  the  resulting  loss  in  cutting  yields.  New 
skinning  techniques  have  reduced  knife  cuts  and  scores.    Confinement  of  cattle 
to  feedlots  has  reduced  barbed  wire  scratches  and  biological  damage  to  hides. 
A  new  method  of  freeze  branding  shows  promise.    Another  new  development  is 
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removal  of  hair  from  hides  at  the  packlilighoiise .  This  eliminates  curing,  reduces 
•transportation  costs,  and  upgrades  the  (^.uallty  of  leather. 

Nev  developments  are  taking  place  kt  the  tannery.    In  general,  tanning  has 
heen  one  of  the  last  Industries  to  mechanize  or  automate,  largely  due  toQack  of 
capital  and  technology.    Most  tanneries  are  small  "business.    In  a  typical  tan- 
nery the  making  of  fine  leather  generally  took  more  than  30  days,  sole  leather 
2  to  5  months.    Today  this  Is  changing.    Tanners  are  cutting  the  time  In  half. 
iMany  tanners  have  made  slzahle  Investments  In  equipment.    Some  are  achieving  a 
high  degree  of  mechanization.    Electronic  equipment  Is  being  used  to  mix  chemi- 
cals and  control  quality  In  tanning  and  unhalrlng  operations.    Mechanization  Is 
helng  used  to  maintain  uniformity  In  le6,ther  and  Improve  quality. 

Shoe  manufacturing  Is  Important  to  the  U.S.  economy.    There  are  over  1,300 
shoe  factories  In  38  States.    Sales  of  leather  exceed  $800  million  annually* 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  leather  supply  Is  used  In  shoes. 

Leather  shoe  production  In  I966  Is  expected  to  "be  ahout  65O  million  pairs. 
Add  150  million  pairs  of  nonleather  shoes  and  more  than  I25  million  pairs  of 
Imported  shoes,  and  the  total  approaches  1  billion  pairs.    The  factory  value 
of  leather  shoes  vlll  exceed  $2.6  billion  In  I966. 

Shoes  are  difficult  to  mass  produce.    They  are  made  In  so  many  different 
styles,  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duction of  a  shoe  factory  Is  Identical.    Making  shoes  requires  about  I25  to  I50 
steps,  both  for  children's  shoes  and  adiilts '  shoes.    On  the  average,  per  capita 
consumption  of  shoes  exceeds  3  pairs.    The  average  for  vomen,  misses,  and  chil- 
dren generaJLly  exceeds  k  pairs  per  person.    For  father  and  son  It  Is  1.8  and 
1.4  pairs  per  year,  respectively. 

Most  shoe  prices  Increased  from  3  to  8  percent  In  I966  and  speculation  Is 
that  spring  shoe  lines  -will  be  up  by  2  to  5  percent  In  I96T.    This  Increase  Is 
not  expected  on  all  lines,  but  on  a  selective  basis  such  as  children's  lines 
and  top-quality  dress  shoes  for  adults.    Most  of  the  Increase  Is  attributable 
to  higher  labor  and  production  costs  of  tanners,  manufacturers,  and  retailers — 
not  hides.    Demand  for  shoes  Is  expected  to  be  as  strong  In  19^7  as  In  I966, 
vhlle  supplies  of  hides  are  expected  to  be  dovn.    Despite  the  Increase  In  shoe 
prices,  the  hours  you  vork  to  earn  the  money  for  a  pair  of  shoes  has  declined 
75  percent  In  the  last  50  years. 

Today  more  than  25  substitutes  for  leather  are  on  the  market,  aad  more 
vlll  come.    Substitute  materials  have  two  advantages  over  leather — they  require 
less  upkeep  or  shining  and  (vlth  one  exception)  they  are  generally  less  costly. 
The  leather  Indxistry  may  soon  have  finishes  that  will  match  those  of  the  syn- 
thetics, but  meeting  the  price  of  low-cost  synthetics  cannot  be  done.    It  Is  my 
belief  that  synthetics  will  compete  with  each  other  in  the  future  for  the  low- 
priced,  high-volume  market,  while  leather  will  retain  the  quality  and  prestige 
segment  of  the  market. 

The  leather  Industry  is  coming  out  with  many  new  products  with  Improved 
properties.    Perhaps  the  single  most  important  new  chemical  for  tanning 
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(glutaraldehyde)  in  recent  years  came  firom  USDA's  Eastern  Utilization  Research 
and  Development  Division J^^boratory.    Ttis  chemical  has  made  it  possihle  to 
impart  many  new  properties  to  leather.    For  example,  men's  shoes  made  from  glu- 
taraldehyde-treated  leathers  are  soft,  ^ret  resistant  to  perspiration,  acids, 
and  alkali.    In  fact,  they  are  nearly  three  times  as  perspiration -resistant  as 
ordinary  leather. 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  dye-fa^i  leather.    Some  leathers  have  "been 
flexed  more  than  8  million  times  without  cracking.    Waterproof  and  scuff- 
resistant  leathers  are  being  produced  on  a  large  scale.    Multicolor  leathers 
are  among  the  new  improved  finishes.    These  are  examples  of  how  the  leather 
industry  is  putting  forth  effort  to  hold  their  present  markets,  find  new 
markets,  and  please  the  consumer. 

Style  changes  in  19^7  will  be  mainly  toward  a  more  masculine  look  in  shoes 
for  both  men  and  women.    The  "cossacks"  or  women's  boots  will  continue  to 
abound  this  winter.    Spring  I967  lines  will  feature  more  strap-type  shoes  and 
sqviared-off  toes — the  "geometric  look."    Straps  are  the  "in  look,"  giving  shoes 
the  feeling  of  lightness,  airiness,  and  openness. 

J 

FACILITATING  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  IN  LOW-RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENTS 

Abner  D.  Silverman,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

On  February  12,  1964  the  Public  Housing  Administration  Commissioner  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service  co -signed  a  Mutual.  Oppor- 
timities  for  Action  agreement,  which  was  to  be  the  prototype  of  a  long  line  of 
interagency  compacts.    Its  objective  was  to  work  together  to  help  families  liv- 
ing in  low-rent  public  housing  to  learn  to  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve 
their  welfare  and  achieve  social  acceptability  in  the  community.    If  the  low- 
rent  housing  program  is  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  "The  Great 
Society"  it  must  participate  with  other  agencies  in  developing  an  environment 
in  which  people  are  neighbors,  have  equal  access  to  goods  and  services,  share 
responsibilities  for  the  common  good,  have  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self -worth, 
and  above  all  a  sense  of  belonging. 

The  housing  of  low-income  families  has  been  part  of  the  Nation's  welfare 
program  for  26  years.    Historically,  the  Housing  Assistance  Administration  has 
considered  that  its  role  was  to  reshape  the  physical  environment  of  these  fami- 
lies, while  the  reshaping  of  their  social  environment  was  the  responsibility  of 
other  public  or  private  agencies.    However,  it  has  recognized  that  no  hard  and 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  areas  of  responsibility. 

Public  housing  projects  have  provided  space  for  community  activities. 
Local  Housing  Authority  employees  have  served  to  find  families  needing  social 
services  and  bring  their  needs  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies.    Some  Local 
Housing  Authorities  have  undertaken  to  educate  families  in  the  use  of  dwelling 
equipment  and  in  homemaking  practices.    They  have  employed  social  workers  to 
improve  the  liaison  between  housing  and  social  agencies.    But  even  as  Housing 
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and  Welfare  have  been  coming  closer  together  in  their  efforts  and  activities, 
urban  problems  have  grown  in  difficulty  and  importance. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  migration  of  low-income  rural  families  to  urban 
centers,  the  displacement  of  families  b;^  slum  clearance,  the  increase  in  the 
hoiusing  inventory,  and  a  real  gain  in  wages  have  changed  the  characteristics 
of  the  public  housing  tenant  population.    This  change  was  accelerated  by  income 
limits  on  occupancy,  prohibition  of  quotas  for  relief  clients,  and  intake  pref- 
erences for  the  displaced  and  the  elderly.    More  families  from  the  lower  seg- 
ment of  the  low-income  population  are  moving  into  dwellings  vacated  by  working- 
class  families  who  have  graduated  from  public  housing.    Today  the  tenant  popu- 
lation of  low -rent  housing  projects  is  as  follows:    50  percent  are  nonwhitej 
51  percent  are  receiving  assistance  or  benefits;  30  percent  are  elderly;  56  per- 
cent have  moved  within  the  past  5  years;  28  percent  of  the  families  with  chil- 
dren are  one-parent,  broken  families;  and  82  percent  of  the  elderly  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  nonelderly  have  no  gainfully  employed  worker  in  the  family. 

Experience  has  shown  that  changing  the  physical,  environment  of  low-income 
families  does  not  by  itself  remove  all  obstacles  to  their  self -improvement  and 
social  urbanization.    Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  piiblic  housing  proj- 
ects do  provide  an  "unparalleled  opportunity  for  rehabilitation  of  asocial  fami- 
lies.   The' many  success  stories  have  certain  elements  in  common.    These  include 
door-step  accessibility  of  the  service — a  vital  element  in  serving  low-income 
families,  who  are  frequently  reluctant  to  leave  their  familiar  neighborhood, __ 
and  encouragement  by  project  managers  to  participate.    There  is  evidence  that 
daily  communication  between  a  site -based  worker  and  the  tenant  develops  into  a 
trusting  relationship,  particularly  when  the  tenant  learns  that  help  is  avail- 
able, and  involves  no  loss  of  pride  or  dignity.    One  example  is  provided  in  the 
University  of  Missouri's  Consumer  Education  program  in  St.  Louis.    The  Extension 
Service  is  providing  7  home  economists  in  12  Neighborhood  Centers  in  poverty 
areas  and  public  housing  neighborhoods  on  a  regular  consulting  basis.  Social 
workers  may  refer  persons  to  them  for  consultation  on  any  type  of  home 
economics  problem. 

The  concept  of  the  neighborhood  -center  was  given  Congressional  approval  by 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19^5 •    This  Act  authorized  Federal- 
grants  up  to  two-thirds  (three -fourths  in  special  cases)  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing a  neighborhood  facility  that  is  (l)  necessary  for  carrying  out  a  program  of 
health,  recreational,  social,  or  similar  community  service;  (2)  consistent  with 
comprehensive  planning  for  development  of  the  community;  and  (3)  so  located  as 
to  be  available  to  a  significant  portion  (or  number  in  large  urban  places)  of 
the  area's  low-  or  moderate -income  residents.    The  Act  gives  priority  to  proj- 
ects that  will  substantially  further  community-action  programs  approved  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.    Thus  far  grants  for  this  purpose  have  been 
approved  for  neighborhood  centers  in  I3  cities. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  approved  as  of  May  I966  the  fxmding  of 
neighborhood  center  program  components  totaling  nearly  $29.8  million.  This 
does  not  mean  the  building  of  centers  but  may  include  some  construction, 
rehabilitation  of  space,  and  the  funding  of  activities  and  personnel. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
location  of  services  accessible  to  the  target  population.    The  multi-purpose 
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nature  of  the  neighborhood  center  is  also  significant.    Ideally  it  vill  house 
the  helping  services  the  neighborhood  population  requires.    There  is  also  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  placing  profess ioiials  representing  different  disciplines 
and  bureaucracies  in  daily  work  contact,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  same 
population.    Working  together  leads  them  to  understand  each  other's  prohlems 
and  develop  respect  for  each  other's  professional  insights.    If  the  neighbor- 
hood residents  use  the  center  for  recreational  activities  the  task  of  securing 
Jaeighborhood  participation  will  be  facilitated. 

The  rising  expectations  of  the  poof  will  demand  and  secure  increasing 
positive  responses  from  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  Commxmity-wide 
cooperation  thro\3gh  coordinated  activity  in  a  neighborhood  facility  is  one  of 
the  responses  that  will  improve  our  urhan  environment. 


POPULATION  GROWTH  MD  FAMILY  FORMATION 


Paul  C.  Glick^  U.S.  Depaiiment  of  Commerce 


The  trend  in  family  formation  rises  and  falls  in  a  fairly  predictable 
pattern  because  it  is  closely  related  to  the  number  of  births  to  families  of 
the  preceding  generation.    The  annual  number  of  first  marriages  is  expected  to 
be  nearly  twice  as  high  during  the  1980's  as  in  the  early  1960's  because  the 
recent  number  of  births  per  year  has  been  about  k  million  compared  with  2.5 
million  a  generation  ago. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  recent  trends  in  American  Carriages  is  the 
extent  to  which  marriage  patterns  are  becoming  more  standardized.  First, 
nearly  everyone  gets  married  nowadays.    Estimates  suggest  that  as  few  as  4  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  3  percent  of  the  women  now  in  their  late  twenties  may  enter 
middle  age  without  having  married.    These  estimates  are  one-third  of  the  pro- 
portions actually  experienced  by  persons  now  in  late  middle  age. 

Second,  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  young  persons  are  marrying  at 
about  the  same  age,  compressing  marriages  into  a  narrower  age  range.  Among 
ever-married  men  now  in  late  middle  age,  about  8  years  elapsed  between  the  age 
by  which  the  first  one -fourth  had  married  and  the  age  by  which  three -fourths 
had  married.    For  men  now  in  their  late  twenties  the  corresponding  figure  is 
expected  to  be  about  5  years.    Among  ever -married  women  now  in  late  middle  age 
about  7  years  elapsed  between  the  ages  by  which  the  first  one-fourth  and  three- 
fourths  had  married.    This  is  expected  to  contract  to  about  k  years  by  the  time 
women  now  in  their  late  twenties  reach  middle  age. 

Third,  women  are  marrying  men  closer  to  their  own  age.    The  I96O  Census 
shows  that  among  married  couples  in  which  both  partners  were  married  only  once, 
husbands  over  age  55  were  3*6  years  older  than  their  wives,  on  the  average, 
while  husbands  under  35  were  only  I.9  years  older.    Forty-two  percent  of  the 
older  husbands,  but  only  IJ  percent  of  the  yoimger,  were  at  least  5  years  older 
than  their  wives. 
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The  lessening  of  the  age  difference  "between  hushajid  and  vife  improves 
their  chances  of  Joint  s\rrvival.    Under  mortality  conditions  prevailing  in 
i960,  a  voman  marrying  at  age  20  ran  a  42  percent  chance  of  being  widowed 
before  65  if  she  married  a  man  k  years  her  senior,  a  37  percent  chance  if  she 
married  a  man  2  years  older,  and  a  33  percent  chance  if  she  married  one  her 
own  age. 

Census  data  show  that  the  marriage  rate  among  very  young  women  is  on  the 
decline.    About  22  percent  of  the  women  now  30  to  3^  years  old  married  "before 
age  18,  compared  with  I5  percent  of  thofee  now  I8  and  I9  years  old .    The  pro- 
portion of  women  who  marry  in  their  late  teens  is  also  declining. 

Marriage  at  a  very  young  age  has  never  been  widespread  among  men.  How- 
ever, the  percent  of  very  young  marriages  (before  age  I8)  was  twice  as  high 
among  men  now  in  their  late  twenties  as  for  men  now  in  their  forties.    There  ie 
some  evidence  of  a  recent  decline  in  the  percent  of  such  young  marriages  among 
men  now  in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties.    This  may  portend  a  downturn 
in  the  proportion  of  men  who  marry  before  age  20,  which  rose  in  recent  years 
from  9  percent  for  men  in  their  late  forties  to  I9  percent  for  those  in  their 
twenties . 

The  recent  downward  trend  in  teenage  marriages  among  women  may  be  in  part 
a  response  to  the  changing  ratio  of  males  to  females  of  marriageable  age.  In 
the,  past  few  years  the  number  of  males  per  100  females  in  the  main  marrying 
ages  (18  to  22  for  females,  20  to  2k  for  males)  has  declined.    There  were  about 
lOk  males  per  100  females  in  these  ages  in  the  early  1950*6,  and  only  9^  per 
100  in  the  early  1960's.    In  the  latter  half  of  the  1960'B  the  ratio  will  be 
about  93  per  100  and  will  return  to  99  per  100  in  the  early  1970's. 

These  figures  describe  in  broad  terms  the  "marriage  squeeze"  that  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  girls  born  in  the  postwar  baby  boom  have  come 
of  marriageable  age  sooner  than  the  boys.    The  squeeze  can  be  resolved  in  sev- 
eral ways:    By  the  boys  marrying  for  the  first  time  at  younger  agesj  by  the 
girls  marrying  at  older  ages  or  marrying  older  widowed  or  divorced  men  or 
single  men  who  might  not  otherwise  have  married;  or  by  more  girls  not  marrying 
at  all.    Evidence  so  far  available  suggests  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960^ 
the  squeeze  was  resolved  largely  by  changes  in  the  marriage  patterns  of  women. 
The  fact  that  no  acceleration  in  the  downward  trend  of  men's  ages  at  first 
marriage  is  evident  may  imply  that  young  men  have  been  successfully  warding  off 
pressure  from  the  mounting  nvunbers  of  marriageable  young  women. 

The  marriage  squeeze  will  continue  through  the  1960's.    If  the  pattern  of 
ages  for  men  at  marriage  in  the  last  half  of  the  1960's  is  like  that  of  the 
first  half,  over  0.5  million  women  will  have  to  postpone  getting  married.  This 
would  force  the  median  age  of  women  at  first  marriage  up  about  one-half  year 
above  the  average  of  20.4  years  observed  in  1959  "to  1964  from  Census  data. 

Changes  towaj-d  more  marriages  remaining  intact  may  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  the  anticipated  upgrading  of  incomes,  since  separation  and  divorce  are  less 
extensive  among  affluent  than  poor  men.    Among  ever-married  men  45  to  54  years 
old,  71  percent  of  those  with  incomes  \iader  $3,000  and  84  percent  of  the  ones 
with  $10,000  or  more  were  still  married  and  living  with  their  first  wife  at  the 
time  of  the  I960  Census. 
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Census  Biireau  projections  Indicate  a  continued  decline  in  the  average  num-* 
ber  of  adults  per  household  and  family  (that  is,  living  in  the  household  or 
family  at  a  given  time)  and  little  change  in  the  average  number  of  children 
(see  table).    Recent  trends  also  suggest  that  the  proportion  of  individuals 
maintaining  their  ovn  households  and  living  alone  vill  be  about  6o  percent  by 
1985  (up  from  about  50  percent  in  I965).    A  corresponding  increase  from  66  to 
81  percent  is  anticipated  for  individuals  65  and  over. 


Average  persons  per  household  and  family:    19^0  to  I966, 
and  test  projections  for  I985 


Year 

Persons  per  household 

Persons  per  family 

All 
ages 

Under 
18 

18  ajad 
over 

All 
ages 

Under 
18 

18  and 
over 

19^0  

1950  

i960  

1966  

1985  (test)  --- 

3.7           1.1  2.5 
3.4           1.1  2.3 
3.3            1.2  2.1 
3.3            1.2  2.1 

3.1            1.2  2.0 

3.8           1.2  2.5 

3.5  1.2  2.4 
3.7         1.4  2.3 
3.7         1.4  2.3 

3.6  1.4  2.2 

The  observations  presented  in  this  paper  have  here  and  there  gone  a  step 
or  two  beyond  the  projections.    Since  the  projections  are  not  infallible  the 
future  patterns  co\ild  veer  off  in  new  directions,  in  which  case  the  forecasts 
will  prove  to  have  been  wide  of  the  mark. 
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SOME  W  USM  PUBLICATIONS 


HAltDBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHARTS,  I966.  Single  copies  free  from  the 
Consumer  and  Pood  Economics  Research  Division,  ARS,  USDA,  Federal  Center 
Building,  Hyattsville,  Maryland  20782,    Use  your  Zip  Code  on  all  requests. 

PROTECTING  OUR  POOD.    The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  I966.    For  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402,  for  $2.50.    Free  copies  are  not  available  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  * 
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Cost  of  food  at  home  estimated  for  food  plans  at  three  cost 
levels,  September  I966,  U.S.  average  l/ 


Sex -age  groups  2j 

Cost  for  1  week 

Cost  for  1  month 

Low-cost 
plan 

Moderate - 
cost  plan 

Liberal- 
plan 

Low -cost 
plan 

Moderate - 
cost  plan 

Liberal- 
plan 

Dollys 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

FAMILIES 

Family  of  2: 

20  to  35  years  3/   

T  ^  00 

Pli  ^Ci 

55  to  75  years  3/   

13.30 

17.90 

20.40 

57.40 

77.70 

88.30 

Tpprn-I  I  V  of   it  • 

Preschool  children  4/ 

23  M 

30.90 

35.70 

100.90 

133.80 

154.70 

School  children  5/  — 

26.80 

35.80 

41.70 

116.10 

154.90 

180.40 

1  M  1  \  1  V/  1  1  MTA  TO    ^  / 

IJSIJIYIIJUALS  D/ 

Children,  under  1  year 

3.20 

4.20 

4.50 

13.90 

18.00 

19.40 

1  to  3  years   

4.10 

5.30 

6.00 

17.60 

22.90 

26.20 

3  to  6  years   

4.80 

6.30 

7.30 

20.60 

27.40 

^1.50 

6  to  9  years   

5.70 

7.60 

9.10 

2k. Go 

^2.Q0 

^Q.20 

Girls,  9  to  12  years  — 

6.50 

8.70 

9.80 

28  ^0 

"VT  80 

k-9  ^0 

7.10 

Q  60 

11.10 

?0  QO 

itl  70 

h-B,  20 

7  50 

Q  80 

?P  Ij-O 

Ij-P  4n 

i+ft  00 

Bovs «  9  to  12  vesirs  

D  .  DU 

ft  on 

oft  ftn 

"Sft  1^0 

■50 . 

12  to  15  years   

1  « vJw 

■4-p.pU 

(^n 
px  .ou 

15  to  20  years   

9.00 

11.90 

1'^  .60 

51  70 

5Q  10  ' 

Women,  20  to  35  years  - 

6  80 

OQ  kn 

"RQ  on 
.uu 

■H-T-  .  PU 

0  • 

ft  vn 
0 .  (  u 

oft  Qn 

j  f  .OU 

)i  "3  nn 
^0  .  UU 

P  .DU 

1  oo 

ft  c^ri 

■2  0 

3^  .DU 

o'y  nn 
3  f  .00 

T5  vears  and  over  - 

5.10 

6.70 

7.80 

22.00 

29.10 

33.90 

8.10 

10.50 

11.80 

35.20 

45.40 

51.00 

Nursing   

9.30 

12.00 

13.30 

40.30 

52.10 

57.70 

Men,  20  to  35  years   

7.70 

10.30 

12.10 

33.30 

44.50 

52.50 

35  to  55  years   

7.20 

9.60 

11.10 

31.00 

41.50 

47.90 

55  to  75  years   

6.50 

8.80 

10.00 

28.10 

38.00 

43.30 

75  years  and  over  — 

6.10 

8.50 

9.60 

26.30 

36.60 

41.70 

1/    Estimates  computed  f'rom  quantities  in  food  plans  published  in  Family  Eco- 
nomics Review,  October  1964.    Costs  of  the  plans  were  first  estimated  by  using 
average  price  per  pound  of  each  food  group  paid  by  nonfam  survey  families  at 
3  income  levels  in  1955.    These  prices  were  adjusted  to  current  levels  by  use 
of  Retail  Food  Prices  by  Cities,  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

fAge  groups  include  persons  of  the  first  age  listed  up  to  but  not 
uding  those  of  the  second  age. 
Ten  percent  added  for  family  size  adjustment.    For  derivation  of  factors 
for  adjustment,  see  Family  Food  Plans  and  Food  Costs,  USDA,  HERR  No.  20. 
4/    Man  and  woman,  20  to  35  years;  children  1  to  3  and  3  to  6  years. 
5/    Man  and  woman,  20  to  35  years;  child  6  to  9>  and  boy  9  to  12  years. 
hj    Costs  given  are  for  persons  in  families  of  4.    For  other  size  families, 
adjust  thus:    1-person,  add  20  percent;  2-person,  add  10  percent;  3-person, 
add  5  percent;  5 -person,  svibtract  5  percent;  6-or-more  persons,  subtract 
10  percent. 
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CONSIMEli  PRICES 


Cons-umer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers 

(inclxiding  single  workers) 
(1957-59  =  100) 


Group 


Oct. 

1965 


1966 


Sept. 
1966 


Oct. 

1966 


All  items   

Food   

Food  at  home   

Food  away  from  home   

Housing   

Shelter   

Rent   

Homeownership   

Fuel  ajid  utilities   

Fuel  oil  and  coal   

Gas  and  electricity   

Household  furnishings  and  operation 

Apparel  and  upkeep   

Men '  s  and  "boys '   

Women ' s  and  girls '   

Footwear   

Transportation   

Private   

Public   

Health  and  recreation   

Medical  care   

Personal  care   

Reading  and  recreation   

Other  goods  and  services   


110.4 

109.7 
107.8 
119.2 
109.0 
111.2 
109.2 

n2.i 

107.7 
106.9 

107.9 
103.3 
107.8 
108.7 
104.3 
114.4 
111.2 

109.7 
121.6 
116.2 
123.0 
109.2 
115.2 
113.3 


113.8 
115.8 
114.4 

124.0 

111.5 
114.6 
110.6 
116.4 

107.9 
107.0 
108.1 
105.2 
109.2 

109.9 
103.8 

120.4 

113.5 

111.6 
129.2 

119.5 
128.4 

112.7 
117.4 

115.5 


114.1 
115.6 
114.0 
124.6 
111.8 
115.0 
110.7 
116.8 
108.0 
107.4 
108.1 
105.7 
110.7 
111.2 

106.3 
121.3 

113.3 
111.3 
129.5 
119.9 
129.4 
113.0 
117.5 
115.  T 


114.5 
115.6 
113.8 
125.2 

112.2 

115.5 

111.0 
117.4 
108.1 
108.3 
108.0 
106.1 
111.5 
111.5 
107.5 
122.2 

114.3 
112,3 
129.6. 
120.4 
130.4 

113.3 
118.0 

115.9 


Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Family  Living  Items 

(1957-59  =  100) 


Nov. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Item 

1965 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

All  items   

Food  and  tobacco   

Clothing   

Household  operation   

Household  furnishings   

Building  materials,  house 
Autos  and  auto  supplies  -- 


107 


110 


111 


102 


111 
117 
119 
112 

9T 
10^ 
104 


111 


105 


111 


io4 


Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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